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GEORGE KLEINE CYCLE OF FILM CLASSICS 
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EDWARD MAYER, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, De- 
partment of Visual Instruction 
“*Julius Caesar’, your six reel photo-masterpiece, has 
proved to be one of our greatest films from the point of 
view of a distributor. The writer has viewed the film 
about ten times, and I dare say he will view it many 
more, but at no time has his interest waned”. 


HUGH W. NORMAN, INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Bureau of 
Visual Instruction 


‘We have distributed the film ‘Julius Caesar’ during the 
ast year to a number of Schools and organizations in 
ndiana. I wish there were more pictures of this type 
that we could offer to Schools and other community or- 
ganizations”. 


VICTOR D. HILL, OHIO UNIVERSITY, Department of 
Classical Languages 


“The Photoplay ‘Julius Caesar’ is a production of un- 
usually high quality. Besides being of great educational 
value it appeals to general audiences wherever shown 
Since the beginning of its distribution to the Schools of 
Ohio under the auspices of Ohio University it has in 
every instance brought expressions of hearty approval 
and satisfaction, whether shown by the Schools them- 
selves or as a public exhibition in local theaters cooperating 
with the Schools”. 


GEORGE 


WM. H. DUDLEY, UNIVERSITYjOF].WISCONSIN, Bureau 
of Visual Instruction 


“In a collection of educational motion picture films now 
aggregating over four thousand reels, ‘Julius Caesar’ 
ranks above all the others in educational value and de- 
mand” 


FRANCES E. SABIN, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Assistant Professor of Latin 


“I consider the ‘Julius Caesar’ film of great value in 
helping High School girls and boys to visualize the setting 
for Latin texts”. 


WELLINGTON PATRICK, UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
Department of University Extension 


“The film ‘Julius Caesar’ has been in use in Kentucky 
for the past eight months and has been distributed very 
widely. The demand became so great that we had to 
ask for another print and there has been continual in- 
terest in the film by Clubs, Schools, and other organiza- 
tions throughout the State. There has never been a 
single disappointed customer and this it seems to me is 
one of the highest testimonials that a film can have. 
It is hoped that Schools and Churches and other organi- 
zations that are looking for real high grade films will be 
interested". 


KLEINE 
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THE AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 


Those who are devoted to a cause that is constantly 
meeting defense. 
No illustration is necessary of what may be accom- 
plished by united action even in the field of education. 
But we classicists with all our faith in Greek and Latin 
and with excellent societies for the improvement of 


opposition usually organize for 


scholarship and pedagogy have been neglectful of this 
duty. At local public meetings we expound our faith to 
small audiences composed largely of believers whose 
irksome attendance has been secured through the 
personal exhortation of some well-meaning nuisance. 
The present writer has probably victimized as many of 
the faithful as any other bore, but he is prepared to sin 
no more—in this direction. He has, however, always 
believed in the possibility of a different sort of effort, 
a movement which should be rather offensive than de- 
fensive, something less ladylike and more aggressive. 
This was feasible only for a national association with 
such force of numbers behind it as alone seems to com- 
pel attention, if not respect, in our democratic country, 

Obviously the American Philological Association 
could not undertake such work; it is dedicated to 
quite other purposes. 
zation of the American 
annual mecting held in connection with the great 
National Education Association has given us a really 
effective combination for all kinds of battling, and it 
merely rests with us what the fighting shall be. The 
pamphlets printed by the League are already potent on 
a larger scale than our local associations could ever 
hope to achieve. Whatever the attitude of individuals 
may be towards the special investigations that it has 
instituted, we must realize that it is a great move for- 


On the other hand, the organi- 


Classical League with an 


ward merely to engage so many persons in a collective 
enterprise that involves no‘ small selfsacrifice among 
participants. Never before, one may safely say, have 
so many busy teachers united for work in our subject. 
And the best of it is that many other than classicists 
have been enlisted, including not a few who have joined 
from camps that have not always flown our flag. 
But why stop with this? Suggestions for under- 
taking other lines of activity are and have been wel- 
come. An organization like the American Classical 
League could ‘advantageously employ field workers 
who would give their whole time to strengthening the 
position of the Classics in School and College, Iso- 
lated teachers of Greek and Latin and even small 
groups of them often have to contend impotently 


against unfair treatment of their subjects that would 
cease, if an expert investigator exposed it to general] 
publicity. 
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The requirements in Latin for students of law and of 
medicine suffer changes unfavorable to proper stand- 
ards which united action could prevent. Toorganizea 
protest of letters from lawyers or doctors, as the case 
might be, who are known to advocate a classical training 
is a task proper to the League. <A census of eminent 
editors whose assistance can be counted upon in such 
matters has already been begun. 


Some of the contributions of psychology to the science 
of education have proved to be defective and mis- 
leading. While the psychologist himself has duly 
emended his theories, as a scholar should, there are 
certain of his former dicta which men in authority in 
our Public School systems are still repeating and using 
against us to our very great harm, The present atti- 
tude of our leading psychologists with reference, for 
instance, to the disciplinary value of this or that sub- 
ject needs publication in terse and handy form for con- 
troversial use against the ignorant or the wilfully un- 
fair. 


A central bureau for the information and the place- 
ment of teachers of Greek and Latin of every grade 
might eventually be established. Merely a listing of 
all who are at work in our field would be of immediate 
value for various purposes. 


These and many other possibilities have naturally 
suggested themselves to the reader, but the thought to 
emphasize is that all of us should lend a hand. There 
should be none so poor in intellect that he cannot 
proffer constructive ideas, nor so supercritical of what 
has already been done that he cannot show goodwill. 
It is so easy to dodge service on the plea of dislike for 
this or that worker or for this or that line of effort, 
but anyone who attended all the meetings of the Ameri- 
can Classical League in Boston last July, as the writer 
did, was bound to sense the powerful support it could 
give the cause in which we so firmly believe. Under 
the skillful, open-minded presidency of Dean West 
able men and women from all parts of our country 
reported conditions, interchanged views, and proposed 
new projects. Disagreement might make the dis- 
cussion lively, but the pervading spirit, whether in the 
piping hot committee-room or in comfortable old 
Faneuil Hall itself, was always that of friends who were 
cooperating enthusiastically to give Greek and Latin 
teachers a fighting union worthy of our convictions. 
When we can rally against the foe many more thou- 
sands in one organization, we shall have our hearing 
everywhere. Numbers count: let us raise them to the 
maximum, 

WaALTon Brooks McDANIEL 
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THE RANGE AND FORMS OF PRAYER 
IN AESCHYLUS 


"Ex Avds dpxduecba—these words were not written 
by Aeschylus, but well they might have been, for, from 
the beginning of the Supplices, the oldest of his extant 
dramas, down through the Oresteia, Zeus is the chief of 
the gods!. The dramatist may almost be said to 
approach monotheism; certainly he must be credited 
with having greatly strengthened the idea of one su- 
preme being. At the very beginning of the Supplices 
Zeus is invoked by the daughters of Danaus to look 
with favor upon them. Later in the play they assert, 
in no uncertain terms, his greatness (524-530)’: 
O King of Kings, among the blest 
Thou highest and thou happiest, 
Listen and grant our prayer, 
And, deeply loathing, thrust 
Away from us the young men’s lust, 
And deeply drown 
In azure waters, down and ever down, 
Benches and rowers dark, 
The fatal and perfidious bark!3 


Again, in 716, Zeus is called ‘ruler of the earth, al- 
mighty Zeus’; and in the great litany of supplication in 
which the blessings of Heaven are called down upon 
the Argive land for its hospitality, after an introductory 
mention of Zeus, the other gods are invoked under the 
title of ‘Zeus-born gods’. 

By far the loftiest conception of the godhead‘, how- 
ever, is found in the sceptical invocation of the Aga- 
memnon, in which Aeschylus goes far beyond the 
crudeness of antecedent and contemporary religious 
thought (160-167): 

O Zeus—whate’er He be, 

If that Name please Him well, 

By that on Him I call: 

Weighing all other names I fail to guess 

Aught else but Zeus, if I would cast aside, 
Clearly, in every deed, 

From off my soul this idle weight of care. 

The great and transcendent power of Zeus is not 
merely an abstract quality. It is asserted constantly 
in the affairs of mankind. Thus, in the Persae, it is 
Zeus the King who has destroyed the numerous hosts of 
the haughty Persians and who has buried in dark 
sorrow the towns of Sousa and Ecbatana. In the 
Agamemnon (355-369), Zeus the King and friendly 
Night cast over the towers of Troy the hateful snare, 
so that no one, great or small, may escape the great net 
of slavery and utter destruction: ‘Zeus wrought this 
upon Alexander and the Trojans call it the visitation 
of Zeus. They fared as he had wrought’. 

It not infrequently happens, as in the passage just 
quoted, that some other deity or deities are invoked 
beside Zeus. First one calls on the Great King of 
Kings, the most blessed of the blessed, and then one 


See T. Tucker on Supplices 1. 

2The PL. throughout this paper are to the lines in Sidg- 
wick’s edition (Oxford University Press). The poetical renderings, 
unless it is otherwise indicated, are from E. H. Plumptre, 
The Tragedies of Aeschylus (London, 1868). 

*The rendering is that of E. D. A. Morshead (London, 1908). 

4On this whole subject see Fischer, De Deo Aeschyleo (Amster- 
dam, 1892): James Adam, Religious Teachers of Greece, 138- 
162; Lewis Campbell, Religion in Greek Literature, 273-280. 


summons to one’s aid whatever other deities are likely 
to be of assistance in this or that particular situation, 
Thus, in the prologue of the Septem (8-9), Eteocles 
expresses the pious wish that Zeus may be the warden 
of the Cadmean town. Later he calls on Zeus and 
Earth and the gods who hold the city, on Ara, and on 
the mighty Erinys of his father not to allow the do- 
mestic hearths to be overturned. The chorus, in the 
following parodos, after a frantic expression of its fear, 
appeals to the ‘gods who hold the city’ and all the gods 
of earth to look upon it. Then begins a series of 
beautiful invocations, first of Zeus, then of Pallas, the 
mighty, strife-loving offspring of Zeus, and next of 
Poseidon, the ritler of the sea. Ares, too, is invoked, 
and the Cyprian goddess, and Apollo, together with 
his sister, Artemis; then, with an increase of excite- 
ment, Hera is called upon, and Artemis once more, and 
Apollo, and the blessed queen, Onka. The chorus ends 
with a general appeal to the all-sufficing gods and to 
the perfect guardians of the land to give heed to the 
sacrifices of the people and to be mindful of the sacri- 
ficial rites of the past. 

Having thus indicated very briefly the nature of 
supplicatory prayer in Aeschylus, we shall do well to 
consider the plays individually. As in each play we 
have a different psychological atmosphere according to 
the variance of dramatic motives, it will prove ad- 
vantageous to consider the various forms of prayer in 
the several plays. As its very title indicates, we have 
in the Supplices an insistence on the sacred character of 
the suppliant. He who comes to plead for help and 
safety is in an especial manner under the protection of 
Zeus. Let the Argive king beware of his wrath, for 
the god will avenge the wrong done to his suppliants 


(347, 385-386): 


Dread is the wrath of Zeus, the God of suppli- 
ants: 


. the wrath of Zeus, 
Zeus, the true suppliant’s God, 
Abides, by wail of sufferer unappeased. 


In the Seven Against Thebes we have a very definite 
and clearly expressed psychological contrast between 
the attitude of the chorus on the one hand and that of 
Eteocles on the other. This hero is vexed by the 
frenzy of the women. Again and again he must repri- 
mand them and tell them that by their attitude of 
despair they are but injuring the cause which they hope 
to help. It is interesting to note how differently from 
the chorus Eteocles, the protagonist in this play, 
addresses himself to the gods. His invocations are 
brief and evince a certain selfcontrol under very trying 
circumstances. His first solemn appeal to the gods 
for help is sustained by his strong faith in a righteous 
cause (69-77: I give Morshead’s version): 

O Zeus and Earth and city guarding Gods, 

And thou, my father’s Curse, of baneful might, 
Spare ye at least this town, nor root it up, 

By violence of the foemen, stock and stem! 
For here, from home and hearth, rings Hellas’ 


tongue. 
Forbid that e’er the yoke of slavery 
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Should bow this land of freedom, Cadmus’ hold! 
Be ye her help! Your cause I plead with mine— 
A city saved doth honour to her gods! 

The suggestion, at the end of this passage, of a 
quid pro quo arrangement is particularly interesting as 
indicating an attitude which has always characterized 
a certain primitive type of mind. 

This prayer is followed by the entry of the chorus, 
whose attitude is very different. Its members are 
frantic maidens who bring forth in very disorderly 
sequence expressions of their terror and supplicatory 
ejaculations to the gods. They fall down before the 
statues of the gods on the citadel (94-100, 104-107): 

Say, shall I fall before the shrines of Gods? 
O blessed Ones firm fixed! 
’Tis time to clasp your sacred images. 
Why linger we in wailing overmuch? 
Hear ye, or hear ye not, the din of shields?. . . 
O Ares! ancient guardian of our land! 
What wilt thou do? wilt thou betray thy land? 
O God cf golden casque, 
Look on our city, yea, with favour look, 
The city thou did’st love. 
This is a brief specimen of the way in which the Theban 
maidens invoke aid from Heaven for their city, and 
they are justly rebuked by Eteocles for it, not because of 
irreligion on his part (236), but because of the weaken- 
ing of morale to which their conduct leads. The 
dialogue on this subject does not end without a hu- 
morous touch (255-256): ‘Almighty Zeus, against our 
foes hurl thou thy shaft’, says the chorus, and Eteocles 
cries, ‘Oh Zeus, thou madest women all a little daft’. 
Finally the maidens consent to do his bidding and he 
instructs them how they should pray, at a distance 
from the statues of the gods and without loud wailing. 
This reproach is effective, but the anxiety of the chorus 
is not stilled. Nevertheless it refrains thereafter from 
wild supplications of the gods. 

Toward the end of the play, when the messenger 
brings the news of the death of the two brothers, 
Eteocles and Polynices, the chorus breaks out in a 
powerful ejaculation (822-824, 832-833): 

Great Zeus! and ye, O Gods! 
Guardians of this our town, 
Who save in very deed 
The towers of Cadmos old... . 

Oh dark, and all too true 
That curse of Oedipus and all his race. . 


The curse of Oedipus has been mentioned before in 
the play and recurs here as a motive in the chorus 
(991-993): 
Ah me, thou Destiny, 
Giver of evil gifts, and working woe, 
And thou dread spectral form of Oedipus, 
And swarth Erinnys too, 
A mighty one art thou. 


And at the very end of the play the chorus intones its 
last ode with the words (1059-1062): 


Ye haughty boasters, race-destroying, 
Now Fates and now Erinnyes, smiting 
The sons of Oedipus, ye slew them, 
With a root-and-branch destruction. 
What shall I then do, what suffer? 
What shall I devise in counsel? 


In the Persians, besides the address to Zeus already 
mentioned (532 ff.), prayer takes chiefly the form 
of an address to the gods of the underworld and to the 
soul of the departed Darius. 

In the Prometheus, which has been characterized as 
a drama of scepticism, there is little prayer. Pro- 
metheus’s address to the godly aether and the swift- 
winged blasts and the other forces of nature is not a 
prayer; it is a summons to the great forces with which 
as a Titan he is linked by a bond of intimate communion. 

As the greatest monument which has come down to us 
from the hand of Aeschylus stands the Oresteia. For- 
tunately we have at least one trilogy of the Athenian 
poet. Here we have a product of orbed completeness 
in which we can study better than in any of the other 
plays the religious aspects of the thought of Aeschylus 
and see the psychology of prayer in such a way as to be 
able to relate to it much that occurs in the other plays. 
Here, as elsewhere, Zeus is supreme, but at the same 
time there is such a deep probing in the Orestcia of the 
great problem of right and wrong, of the heritage of sin 
and its final purgation, that many other matters be- 
sides that of supremacy among the gods are laid before 
us. In the Choephori, for example, the whole question 
of life after death and of the cult of the dead is brought 
before us. In the Eumenides retribution for sin is the 
difficulty involved, and it must not be forgotten that 
the crime at which men’s blood turns cold was per- 
formed at the behest of a god. How is all this to be 
settled? How is the great incubus of an ancestral 
curse to be lifted? This is the framework for a study 
of prayer in the Oresteia, and, as has been said above, 
the scale is so large and the theme so varied that it 
will be found convenient for gathering together many 
of the threads unwound in the discussion of the pre- 
vious plays. 

For our present purpose it will be best to begin 
with the Choephori, where the problem has become 
more urgent than it was in the Agamemnon. At the 
very beginning Orestes is discovered at the tomb of his 
father, invoking Hermes, as the god of the underworld, 
to be his ally in the undertaking for which he has come 
to Argos. Soon henoticesa group of maidens approach- 
ing, and, after he has asked Zeus to be his helper, he 
steps aside with Pylades that he may see, yet not be 
seen. 

Beginning with an invocation to Hermes, Electra 
performs the libations at the tomb of Agamemnon 
(124-128): 

O mightiest herald of the Gods on high 
And those below, O Hermes of the dark, 
Call thou the Powers beneath, and bid them hear 
The prayers that look towards my father’s house; 


And Earth herself, who all things bringeth forth, 
And rears them and again receives their fruit. 


She then passes on to an invocation to the spirit of her 
slain father and narrates to him the story of her for- 
tunes (129-131): 

And I to human souls libations pouring, 


Say, calling on my father, ‘‘Pity me; 
How shall we bring our dear Orestes home?” 
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The libation of Electra at the tomb of Agamemnon may 
well be compared with that of Atossa in summoning the 
shade of Darius’. The queen offers wine, milk, and 
honey, that is, a bloodless sacrifice like that of Electra. 
We have here no sheep’s blood as in the Nekyia of 
Homer. Agamemnon is not invoked to appear before 
his daughter, as is Darius in the Persae; his spirit is 
called upon to strengthen the resolution of his daughter, 
and, later, to further the plans of bothson and daughter. 
But here too Zeus is the great helper, as everywhere in 
Aeschylus (246-247): 
Zeus! Zeus! be Thou a witness of our troubles, 
See the lorn brood that calls an eagle sire. ... 
In 306-314 the chorus addresses a brief prayer to the 
Fates: 
Grant ye from Zeus, O mighty Destinies! 
That so our work may end 
As Justice wills, who takes our side at last; 
Now for the tongue of bitter hate let tongue 
Of bitter hate be given. Loud and long 
The voice of Vengeance claiming now her debt; 
And for the murderous blow 
Let him who slew with murderous blow repay. 
“That the wrong-doer bear the wrong he did”, 
Thrice-ancient saying of a far-off time, 
This speaketh as we speak. 


This is followed by a Kommos, in which Orestes and 
Electra alternately invoke the shade of their father to 
help them. 

In the Eumenides the religious background is richly 
varied for the dénouement which takes place later in the 
drama. Orestes is hounded by the Furies for matri- 
cide, a crime which he had been instructed by Apollo 
himself to commit. Here justice is indeed hard to 
find. 

At the very beginning the scene is located at Delphi, 
and the Pythian priestess ‘prologizes’ in a prayer 
which expresses the venerable antiquity of the oracle 
and the religious awe which a man of deep feeling like 
Aeschylus felt toward this great center of Greek re- 
ligion. At the outset she worships Mother Earth, 
who first gave oracles there, then Themis, and Phoebe, 
the daughter of Earth, who was the third to receive 
Delphi for her share, and, finally, Apollo, who still 
holds the sacred spot. To these deities she adds in her 
prayer the name of Pallas; then she invokes the local 
nymphs, and Bromios, and the springs of Pleistus and 
Poseidon; finally she calls upon Zeus. 

It is natural that Orestes’s first thought should be of 
Apollo, the god who by his command had brought this 
evil upon him, and so he begs Apollo not to abandon 
him. Apollo reassures him and calls upon his brother 
Hermes also to befriend the suppliant. When the 
chorus, on the other hand, has been aroused by Cly- 
temnestra, it is natural that it too should address 
Apollo, but in an entirely different way—it accuses him 
violently of upholding injustice against the great 
tradition of law and order. It is driven out of the 
shrine by Apollo, who will not tolerate such defilement 
in his holy place. It vows never to relinquish its 
victim; Apollo promises ever to protect him. 


‘Compare Lewis Campbell, Religion in Greek Literature, 279. 


Orestes is next shown at Athens, where he invokes 
Athena, telling her that his deed was done by divine 
bidding. The Furies, however, insist that he shall not 
escape them, and they call upon their mother Night to 
help them. When Athena summons the court, Apollo 
puts in his appearance. This the chorus—the Furies— 
resents very strenuously, and at the beginning of the 
contest Orestes calls upon the god to help him by 
telling things as they truly are (609-610): 

Now bear thou witness, and declare to me, 
Apollo, if I slew her righteously. ... 

Just before the jurymen cast their votes Orestes and 
the Furies both are anxious about the outcome (744- 
745: Orestes speaks the first line, the chorus the other): 


Phoebos Apollo! what will be the judgment? 
Dark Night, my mother! dost thou look on this? 


The votes are evenly divided, and so, according to the 
previous announcement of Athena, Orestes is pro- 
nounced innocent (752-753): 


The accused is found ‘not guilty” of the murder: 
For lo! the numbers of the votes are equal. 


Orestes expresses his gratitude (754-756): 


O Pallas, thou who hast redeemed my house, 
Thou, thou hast brought me back when I had been 
Bereaved of fatherland. .. . 


The Eumenides protest against the violation of ancient 
law (778-779): 
Ah! ah! ye younger Gods! 
Ye have ridden down the laws of ancient days, 
And robbed me of my prey. 


After Athena has placated them by giving them a place 
of honor in her land, the Erinyes utter a very remark- 
able prayer to the Fates, the daughters of Night (956- 
967): 
Avaunt, all evil chance 
That brings men low in death before their time! 
And for the maidens lovely and beloved, 
Give, ye whose work it is, 
Life with a husband true, 
And ye, O Powers of self-same mother born, 
Ye Fates who rule aright, 
Partners in every house, | 
Awe-striking through all time, 
With presence full of righteousness and truth, 
Through all the universe 
Most honoured of the Gods! 


At the end the Eumenides are escorted to their new 
home with a beautiful ode sung by their escort (1032- 
1047): 
Go to your home, ye great and jealous Ones, 
Children of Night, and yet no children ye; 
With escort of good-will, 
Shout, shout, ye townsmen, shout. 
There in the dark and gloomy caves of earth, 
With worthy gifts and many a sacrifice 
Consuméd in the fire 
Shout, shout ye, one and all, 
Come, come, with thought benign, 
Propitious to our land, 
Ye dreaded Ones, yea, come, 
While on your progress onward ye rejoice, 
In the bright light of fire-devouréd torch; 
Shout, shout ye to our songs. 
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Let the drink-offerings come, 

In order meet behind, ; 

While torches fling their light; 
Zeus the All-seeing thus hath joined in league 
With Destiny for Pallas’ citizens; 

Shout, shout ye to our songs. 


Having reviewed prayer in Aeschylus in a general 
way over against the whole background furnished by 
the plays, we shall find it profitable to consider cer- 
tain detailed aspects of the prayers themselves, that 
is, to note under what circumstances the individual 
deities are addressed, what epithets are used in various 
connections, how several deities are addressed collec- 
tively in the same prayer, and what reason there is for 
bringing various gods together in one invocation. 

We stated at the beginning of this study the great 
outstanding feature of the religious thought of Aes- 
chylus, and we showed how it finds its expression in the 
prayers in the various plays. It may be here very 
briefly resumed in words penned by the great poet 
himself (Frag. 70, Sidgwick): ‘Zeus is the ether, Zeus 
is Earth, Zeus is Heaven, Zeus is all things and all 
that is above this world’. 

In considering the other gods who figure in the Aeschy- 
lean tragedies it will not make much difference which 
order we follow. They are all ‘Zeus-born’. In study- 
ing the Olympian deities, however, we see clearly that 
Hera plays a decidedly subordinate réle in the theology 
of Aeschylus. She is invoked, as our previous sum- 
mary shows, only once, and that in a long litany in 
which the whole Olympian Pantheon is called upon to 
aid the stricken city of Thebes®. Of far greater im- 
portance are certain other divinities—Athena, Apollo, 
Hermes, Poseidon, Artemis, the god of the under- 
world, the Fates, and the local deities that protect the 
city. 

Athena is called ‘Zeus-born, strife-loving power’, in 
Septem 127. In the Eumenides she has a distinct 
réle to play as goddess of justice and wisdom and as 
patroness of Attica. In this latter capacity she is 
thrice called upon by the title ‘Queen Athena’ (235, 
443, 892). 

Apollo is one of the most important deities in the 
plays of AeSchylus. He is addressed by many differ- 
ent titles, which range from so geuecral a word as ‘dear’, 
in Septem 159, to so particular an appellation as 
‘Guardian of the streets’, in Agamemnon 1081, 1086. 
The epithet ‘Wolf-god’ is applied to him in Septem 145: 
‘And thou Lykeian king, Lykeian be to the foemen’s 
host’; and again, by Cassandra in Agamemnon 1257, 
‘Woe! Lykeian Apollo, woe, woe is me’, and in 
Supplices 686, ‘Let the Lykeian be gracious to all the 
youthful host’. In the first two cases there is obviously 
a play on the name. This is clear from Cassandra’s 
allusion to Clytemnestra as a lioness and to Aegisthus 
as a wolf. 

The name Loxias is given to Apollo in special con- 
nection with his function as god of prophecy. Thus, in 
Prometheus 669, Io says of Inachus, ‘believing these 


prophecies of Loxias’. Compare Choephori 1030, 





‘Compare Frag. 383, Sidgwick: ‘Oh perfect Hera, lawful wife 
of Zeus’. 


‘The Pythian seer, Loxias’, and Eumenides 19, ‘Of 
Zeus, the father, is Loxias the spokesman’. 

Artemis is also one of the lesser divinities in Aeschy- 
lus. Besides the mention of her in Septem 154 there is 
a beautiful invocation to her in Supplices 144-151: 

And with a will that meets my will may She, 
The unstained child of Zeus, on me look down, 
Our Artemis, who guards 
The consecrated walls; 
And with all strength, though hunted down, un- 
caught, 
May She, the Virgin, me a virgin free, 
Great seed of Mother dread, 
That I may 'scape, still maiden undefiled, 
My suitor’s marriage-bed. 

Poseidon, too, occupies a minor place in the Aeschy- 
lean plays. He is called upon for assistance only once, 
in the great litany of the Septem (130-133), already 
spoken of: 

And Thou who curb’st the steed, 

Great King of Ocean’s waves, 
Poseidon, with thy trident fish-spear armed, 
Give respite from our troubles, respite givel 

Though the Septem is, in the words of Aristophanes, 
Frogs 1021, a ‘drama filled with Ares’, Ares is seldom 
invoked in the play. In verse 104 he is called ‘dweller 
in the land from of old’, and in verses 135~—136 occurs the 
invocation: 

And Thou, O Ares, guard the town that takes 
Its name from Cadmos old, 
Watch o'er it visibly. 
Immediately after this invocation comes a prayer to 
Aphrodite, the only one in all the extant plays of 
Aeschylus (140-144): 
And thou, O Kypris, of our race the mother, 
Ward off these ills, for we are thine by blood: 
To thee in many a prayer, 
With voice that calls upon the Gods we cry, 
And unto thee draw near as suppliants. 


Hermes is a very interesting figure in the tragedies 
of Aeschylus. In the Prometheus he is the messenger 
of Zeus, and as messenger of the gods he is the special 
patron of heralds. Thus, in the Agamemnon, when the 
herald enters with news of the arrival of Agamemnon, 
he first addresses Zeus and Apollo and the local deities: 
then he appeals to his ‘patron Hermes, the dear herald, 
the glory of the guild’. Particularly interesting, how- 
ever, is Hermes for the function which is ‘his as a god of 
the underworld, Hermes Chthonios. By this title 
Orestes invokes him at the beginning of the Choe- 
phori, and Electra in turn thus addresses him, after she 
has first significantly called him (124) ‘Greatest herald 
of those above and those below’. In 728 he is called 
also ‘God of Night’. 

From Hermes to the other gods of the underworld is 
an easy step. We get a glimpse of the eschatology of 
Aeschylus from the passage in the Persae where the 
elders call upon the shade of Darius to appear while 
Atossa is pouring the libations (628-630, 640-641, 
645-646, 649-651): 

But oh, ye holy Ones in darkness dwelling, 
Hermes and Earth, and thou, the Lord of Hell, 
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Send from beneath, a soul 
Up to the light of earth; 


But thou, C ) Earth, and ye, 
The other Lords of those 
Beneath the grave that dwell; 


Send him, I pray you, up, 
The like of whom the soil 
Of Persia never hid. 


Aidoneus, O Aidoneus, send him forth, 
Thou who dost lead the dead to Earth again, 
Yea, send Dareios. ...What a king was he! 


In Choephori 399, Earth is also a deity of the under- 
world: ‘Hearken, thou Earth and ye honored ones 
below’. In 476 the ‘blessed ones of the world below’ 
are mentioned. In the Supplices, when the chorus 
thinks that its prayer may not be heard, it expresses its 
determination to escape from life in words which are 
decidedly in point (154-161): 
But if this may not be, 
We, of swarth sun-burnt race, 
Will with our suppliant branches go to him, 
Zeus, sovereign of the dead’, 
The Lord that welcomes all that come to him, 
Dying by twisted noose 
If we the grace of Gods Olympian miss. 


In our previous summary we noted two prayers 
addressed to the Fates. The first occurs in Choephori 
306-314, the second in Eumenides 956-967. In each 
passage the function of the Fates as goddesses of justice 
is emphasized. Nevertheless it is difficult to define 
precisely their place and purpose in the religious system 
of Aeschylus. Verses 306-309 of the Choephori have 
been variously interpreted. But, besides their own 
immediate context, perhaps the best key to their mean- 
ing occurs in Eumenides 962-967. Here the Moirai are 
addressed by the Furies as their ‘own sisters, goddesses 
making just awards, common to every household, at all 
times having great weight in assemblies of justice, in all 
ways most honored of the gods’. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that, in the Oresteia at least, the Fates are con- 
ceived of as deities of justice. Right here a difficulty 
arises, for in Aeschylus, as in fact throughout the rest of 
Greek literature, Dike, ‘Justice’,is herself a goddess, and 
elsewhere in Aeschylus the Fates have a peculiar 
function as arbiters of the ultimate destiny of all 
beings, not excluding at times Zeus himself. The 
matter becomes still more complicated when we con- 
sider the relation between the Fates and the Furies: 
the latter are themselves goddesses of Justice; at 
least they represent avenging justice. Further illus- 
tration of the varied expression which Aeschylus gives 
to his whole concept of guilt and punishment is seen in 
the identification of the Furies and the Arai (Eumeni- 
des 417): ‘Curses in our homes beneath the Earth are 
we called’. This identification helps us to understand 
the personification of Ara in other plays, as for ex- 
ample in Septem 70, ‘Curse and mighty Erinys of the 
father’®. 

7Compare Supplices 231, ‘another Zeus among the dead’. 

&Compare Septem 831-832, ‘Oh dark and self-fulfilling curse of 


Oedipus and all his race’; Septem 803-894, ‘Curses repaying death 
with death’. 


The Greek belief in local divinities figures rather 
prominently in the plays of Aeschylus. In the Sep- 
tem, for example, ‘the gods who guard the city’ are 
frequently mentioned and are often called upon for 
help. This cult of local deities occasionally affects 
the action of the players themselves, as when the chorus 
in the Septem, while they are praying for help, grasp 
the statues on the citadel. In the Supplices also, the 
members of the chorus ascend the mound on which are 
the statues of the ‘gods of the market’, to deposit there 
the branches which they carry as suppliants. 

Throughout the plays of Aeschylus divinities are 
associated according to the bearing which their function 
has upon the immediate situation. Thus, in the Per- 
sians, when the chorus summons the shade of Darius, 
it invokes Earth and Hermes and the King of the dead. 
Again in the Septem, when Eteocles prays for the vic- 
tory of Thebes, he calls upon all the deities likely to 
help him, his city and his house— Zeus, and Earth, and 


the gods who hold the city, and the Curse, the mighty, 


Erinys of his father. Sometimes divinities are brought 
together in prayer because of their association with a 
certain place. Thus, at the beginning of the Eumeni- 
des, as has been indicated above, the various deities 
who have at one time or another presided over the 
great oracle are addressed in turn— Mother Earth, 
Themis, Phoebe, and Apollo; then Pallas is mentioned 
for her dignity, and then the local nymphs; Bacchus, 
too, is associated with the place. And then, quite 
obviously for purposes of rhetorical and dramatic 
fulness, the springs of Pleistus and Poseidon are men- 
tioned; lastly, Zeus is invoked. Thus the Eumenides 
begins with a solemn litany worthy of the loftiness of 
the trilogy and of the sacred character of Delphi. 

THE NEWMAN SCHOOL, EUGENE J. STRITTMATTER 

LAKEWOOD, N. J. 





THE AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


The Third Annual Meeting of the American Classical 
League was held in connection with the Annual Meeting 
of the National Education Association, in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, on Monday afternoon, July 3,1922. The 
programme was as follows: 

I. Business Meeting: Report of Council, Report of 
Treasurer, Report of Advisory Committee on the 
Classical Investigation, Report of President; II. 
Addresses: A Plea for the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, 
W. A. Oldfather, University of Illinois, Latin as the 
Auxiliary International Language, Roland G. Kent, 
University of Pennsylvania, The Conditions of Success 
in Teaching the Classics, Alexander Inglis, Harvard 
University, The Place of the Classics in Our Secondary 
Schools, Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education 
for Massachusetts, and Classics in the Public School 
Programme, Thomas E. Finegan, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Pennsylvania. 

The addresses have all been published in full in The 
Classical Journal, for October and November, 1922. 

At the business meeting the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, that in the judgment of the American 
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Classical League an additional appropriation of at 
least $40,000 is necessary to continue and complete the 
classical investigation on the present lines without 
expansion. ' 

Resolved, that the American Classical League grate- 
fully acknowledges and accepts the generous appro- 
priation of $30,000 made by the Carnegie Corporation, 
and 

Resolved, that the expenditure of this appropriation 
be committed with power to a special committee of 
three, consisting of the President of the American 
Classical League and two other members appointed by 
him. 


The following Officers were elected for 1922-1923: 


Officers: President, Andrew F. West, Princeton 
University, Vice-President, Frank J. Miller, University 
of Chicago, Secretary-Treasurer, Shirley H. Weber, 
Princeton University; Elected Members of the Council: 
A. L. Bondurant, University of Mississippi, W. L. 
Carr, Oberlin College, Anna P. MacVay, Wadleigh 
High School, New York City, Henry Pennypacker, 
Harvard University, Frances E. Sabin, University of 
Wisconsin, Richard M. Gummere, William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, C. W. Mendell, Yale 
University. 


The Report of the Secretary-Treasurer, for the year 
June 17, 1921 to June 15, 1922, was as follows: 


Receipts: Cash on hand, June 17, 1921, $1,299.94; 
Special Contributions, $878; Membership Dues, $345. 
37; Sale of Publications, $327.73; Interest on Money 
on Deposit, $10.53—a total in the funds of $2,861.57. 

Expenditures: Expenses of Second Annual Meeting in 
Philadelphia, July 6-7, 1921, $491.30; Printing, 
$587.34; Postage and Express, $129.88; Clerical 
Expense, $50; Advertising, $37; Telegrams, $15.92; 
Office Supplies, $9.39—a total of $1,320.83. 


The cash on hand June 15, 1922, amounted to $1,540. 


74. 

In his Report as President, Professor West laid 
emphasis chiefly on the work of the Latin Investiga- 
tion. The report, so far as it relates to these matters, 
had been largely anticipated by the article published 
concerning the Investigation in THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 15. 170-172. 

Certain new matters, however, are referred to in the 
following sentences, quoted from the Report: 


The experimental tests, important as they are, are 
only a part of our work. Mr. McDuffie is collecting 
necessary information, hitherto known only in part or 
else wholly unknown, as to the trend of enrollment in 
foreign languages since the World War, with special 
reference to the enrollment in Latin and Greek; the 
relative performance of classical and non-classical 
pupils in college entrance examinations and in the 
college course; the very important matter of the present 
training of classical teachers; the State administrative 
policies bearing on school study of the classics; and to 
other questions also. In this we are grateful for the 
cooperation of the United States Bureau of Education, 
the College Entrance Examination Board and other 
agencies. Among special projects under way mention 
should be made of the investigation to be made this 
summer by Mr. Elmer E. Bogart and Mr. S. Dwight 
Arms in the records of the Department of Education of 
the State of New York, by permission of Commissioner 
Frank P. Graves. The thorough statistical work now 
being done for us at Columbia University under the 
supervision of Professor E. L. Thorndike also calls for 
hearty acknowledgement. 


Professor West also reported that, on February 9, 
the Carnegie Corporation appropriated the sum of 
$10,000 a year for three years to the American Classica 
League. ei: 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
LATIN INVESTIGATION 


FURTHER APPROPRIATION BY GENERAL 
EDUCATION BOARD 


Under date of October 18 Professor West issued 
notice that the General Education Board had appro- 
priated $50,000 more, to complete the “investigation of 
classical education in American Secondary Schools’. 
This makes a total of $110,000 given by the General 
Education Board for this purpose. 
West the following 


About 125,000 pupils in about 750 Schools, distribu- 
ted through every State in the United States, are being 
tested for a period of two years. Many special studies 
and controlled experiments are under way. The 
United States Bureau of Education, the College En- 
trance Examination Board, the Department of Edu- 
cation of the State of New York, together with other 
educational bodies and seventeen leading professors of 
education or psychology, are also cooperating in the 
work. About 7,000 teachers of the Classics, English, 
French, and History have given their services without 
compensation to help in conducting the investigation. 
It is a free-will offering unmatched in the educational 
history of our country. Valuable information regard- 
ing changes and improvements in English and French 
classical education is being secured from the British 
and French Ministries of Education and through other 
agencies. c. K. 


Professor added statements: 


LATIN IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 


In the Proceedings of the Twenty-sixth Annual 
Meeting of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, I find an article by 
Dr. Clyde Furst, whois Secretary of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, en- 
titled Entrance Requirements of Colleges Belonging to 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States. My copy of the paper is in the 
form of a pamphlet reprint. On pages 10-12 of this 
pamphlet reprint, I find the following paragraph 
(note especially the final sentence): 


The relation between the prescription and the recom- 
mendation of various subjects by the institutions and 
the number of units offered in those subjects by the 
entering students is of great interest (Chart X). It 
is perhaps not surprising that more English and history 
should be offered than the colleges required or hoped 
for; it is often presumed that these books-subjects are 
easy to teach and to study. That 23.5 per cent of the 
units offered were in English when the prescribed, 
alternate, and elective units in that subject amounted 
to only 20.5 per cent of the whole, is intelligible. No 
one, however, who is unfamiliar with the popular in- 
terest in history that is characteristic of the South and 
with the predominance of that subject in southern 
schools would have expected a 10 per cent prescription 
and recommendation in history to be met by an 18.8 
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per cent offering by students of that subject. The 20 
per cent offering of units in mathematics in response to 
prescriptions and recommendations amounting to 18 
per cent, is even more puzzling. The extraordinary 
offering of 14.4 per cent of Latin in response to pre- 
scriptions and recommendations of 11.6 per cent, is 
clearly due to the situation of other foreign languages. 
In spite of a recommendation of 4.9 per cent, but .1 
per cent of Greek was offered. The recommendation 
of 5.7 per cent of German was met by an offering of .47 
per cent. The idea that Spanish would take the place 
of German is indicated by a 5.3 per cent recommenda- 
tion, but is not confirmed by the offering of only 1.4 
per cent. Only the recommendation in French, 6 per 
cent, is approached by the offering, 4.9 per cent. 
Plainly Latin is still the foreign language of southern 
secondary schools’, Ck. 





- AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS 


Every reader of THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY ought to 
be profoundly interested in the number of Art and 
Archaeology for October, 1922 (Volume XIV, No. 4, 
pages 171-260). This contains an account of The 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens: 
Foundation, Organization, and Work of the School 
(three illustrations), 171-183; Excavations of Classic 
Sites (nine illustrations), 184-192; The Excavations 
at Corinth (twenty-one illustrations), 193-225; Ex- 
cavations of Pre-Hellenic Sites (five illustrations), 
226-232; Researches on the Athenian Acropolis 
(six illustrations), 233-245; The Publications of the 
School, 246-250; The Opportunities of the Schocl in 
the Byzantine Field (four illustrations), 250-256; 
The Excavations at Colophon (three illustrations), 
256-260. 

In a Prefatory Note, Professor H. N. Fowler, of 
Western Reserve University, explains that he has 
edited and, in part, written this number of Art and 
Archaeology. He makes very careful acknowledge- 
ment of his indebtedness to other scholars, past and 
present, in the preparation of this article (Dr. B. D. 
Hill, Dr. Carl W. Blegen, Dr. Robert P. Blake, and 
Professors Seymour, Capps, Chase, and Dinsmoor). 

In his work on this number of Art and Archaeology, 
Professor Fowler has rendered most important service 
to The American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
and to every American who is, or ought to be, interested 
in the history of the School, and in its work, past, 
present, and prospective. Hereafter, no one will have 
any excuse for being ignorant concerning this School. 

c. &, 





CLASSICAL CLUB OF GREATER BOSTON 


The fourth annual luncheon of the Classical Club 
of Greater Boston was held at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Huntington Avenue, on Saturday, October 21. 
Miss Alice Van V. Brown, of the Art Department of 
Wellesley College, discussed Present Conditions on 


1The italics are mine. 


the Adriatic, and Mr. Hawes, of the Museum, who 
during the past summer visited Austria, spoke upon 
the conditions in that country. 

Rev. Willard Reid, former President of the Club, 
who during the past summer was in Rome, touched 
upon the interesting discoveries recently made in the 
Holy City in excavating for the Church of San Sebas- 
tian. Sixty steps below the present level, graves were 
found plainly marked with the names of the Apostles 
Peter and John. 

Professor Alexander H. Rice, of Boston University, 
President of the Club, was reelected together with the 
other officers, with the exception of the Treasurer, 
Mr. Thornton Jenkins, Head Master of the Malden 
High School, who was compelled to resign on account 
of the pressure of other duties. Mr. Frank A. Kennedy, 
Head of the Department of Latin and German in the 
Girls’ High School, was elected in his place. 

ALBERT S. PERKINS, Censor. 


PALAEOGRAPHIA LATINA 
A NEW PERIODICAL 


Professor W. M. Lindsay, well known as editor of 
texts of Isidorus, Martial, and Plautus, in the Oxford 
Classical Text Series, and as author of the monumental 
work The Latin Language, and, in more recent years, 
of works in the field of palaeography (witness e. g. 
his Notae Latinae, reviewed by Professor Charles 
Upson Clark, in THe CLAssicAL WEEKLY II. 189-190), 
has begun the publication of a journal of palaeography, 
to be known as Palaeographia Latina. It will deal 
particularly, according to the Preface of the first 
number, with Latin bookscript until the middle of the 
eleventh century. In this new venture Professor 
Lindsay has the help of Dr. M. R. James, Provost of 
Eton College, and Dr. J. Cunningham, a member of the 
St. Andrews University Court. The Preface states 
also that the journal will be ‘cosmopolitan. Articles in 
French, Italian, German will be as welcome as those in 
English’. Original articles, as well as books or 
articles for review, should be sent to Professor Wallace 
M. Lindsay, The University, St. Andrews, Scotland. 
The senders are requested also to write in the corner of 
the envelope the words Palaeographia Latina. Pro- 
fessor Lindsay hopes that two parts will appear each 
year. The publisher is the Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. The price of the present first part 
is $1.75. 

This first number contains two articles: The Letters 
in Early Latin Minuscule (till c. 850), W. M. Lindsay 
(7-61); Some Early Scripts of the Corbie Scriptorium, 
by the late Abbé Paul Liebaert (62-66). 

The five Plates deal with the following matters: 
I. Latin Letters; II, The Corbie En-script; III, The 
Corbie Leutchar-script; IV, The Corbie Maurdramnus- 
script; V, The Corbie Maurdramnus-script. 

Cc. K. 
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